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school at Blue Note - John Scofield, Michel Petrucciani among older 
hands, Joey Calderazzo, Ralph Peterson, our own Tommy Smith in 
the fresh-faced end. But I don't think any of them have surpassed 
Rick Margitza’s Hope, an outstanding record which is going to slip 

In what is ostensibly a ^miliar tenor-plus-rhythm date, Margitza 
took extraordinary care to vary approaches to every track: discreet use 
of brass on "Walls", a Metheny-like deployment of voices on "Song 
Of Hope", a plangent soprano line pitched against the skipping, 
Sesame Street sort of groove on "Recess”, austerely pretty strings on 
“Heritage". Plus "The Journey", the most insidious track to bother 
my waking hours for months. 

Ricks own playing goes measure for measure with the tunes: full 

which doesn't put undue strain on his delivery. Rising 30, he’s more 
mature than the post-grad school of young jazzers, yet youthful 
enough to be classed among the new breed. Here for a couple of dates 
in June, slight, stocky, trim, soft-spoken, Rick is a modest spokes- 

Here's the biography: father a violinist with Detroit Symphony. 

mom said, would you like to hear a record with an oboe on it? She put 

putting in as much playing as he could, then got a job at the Sheraton 
in New Orleans, playing straight-ahead six nights a week. He was on 

Pierson, working for Blue Note, passed a demo on to Bruce Lundvall, 
who loved it. So did Tommy LiPuma, then working in the studio 
with Miles Davis. When LiPuma played it over the phone to Miles, the 
old man growled, "Tell him he has a job". Rick found he had two 

extraordinary. I feel blessed to have been part of the legacy. But a 
couple of people in the band hated jazz, couldn’t read music, had 
never even heard Kind Of Blue. I think I did a good job, but the music 
was quite constricting, not very open." 

He returned to New York to encounter a familiar situation - "You 

reputation isn't big enough to play the Vanguard for a week yet, and 
in some of the more local clubs, where -a lot of the great music 

comes up every couple of months.” Even after a couple of fine records 

Margirza has had a strong reception in Europe, where he had played 17 
gigs in three weeks. He has recorded a third album of standard 

original creativity of Hope. 
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Carter - the unstoppable music machine 






He talks to Brian Morton about no. 


Whkn Robert Frost died in 1963, America’s poets 
went into an immediate huddle. It was John Berryman put the 
issue at its simplest: Which one of us? Who’s Number One 
now? There are no clear bloodlines in these matters, but there 
are often runnels of critical blood in the gutter. The atmos¬ 
phere was something between a conclave of cardinals and a 
meeting of the Five Families; the puffs of white smoke 
sometimes reek of cordite. 

Aaron Copland and, in a rather different inertial frame, 
Leonard Bernstein, a hefty cull of the A-list in American 
music. So who’s Number One now? On simple grounds of 
seniority, it looks like a straight ballot between John Cage and 
Elliott Carter, neither man an obvious candidate for capo dt 
tutti capi, but they sit - or seem to - at opposite poles of 
American music, like a Pope at Rome and a Pope at Avignon, 
masters of reason and unreason, American "innocence” against 
a song of experience sung to an apparently European tune. 

Look a little closer, though, past all the distracting clutter 
and noise. Cage may have talked long of "anarchism", and the 
verbal chaos that yields up chance chords of a new harmony, 

bompers for a crown of laurels. He is, in Boulez’s terse 
summation, "refreshing but nor very bright". Carter, by 
contrast, is a publically understated figure who pleads “poor 


performing nerves ”, conservative in manner and mien, utterly 
unimpressed in that bloodletting year of 1963 by the cultural 
razzmatazz of the Kennedies (which held Robert Frost in such 
thrall from the chilly inaugural to the narrow place), with a 
personal manner placed somewhere between grandpaternal and 
patriarchal. A day younger than Messiaen, he was born under 
the same binary star. 

Listen a little closer, and it is Carter who is the radical. "I 
know that line you’re quoting. When I said that, as you 
understand, I didn't mean I intended to change the world. I 
meant a particular kind of attention or concentration in the 
detail and progress of the music.” The quote, admittedly, 
came from a long time back - 1939, the year of his 
much-tampered-with Canonic Suite for four saxophones - but it 
committed Carter to “perpetual revolt”. 

It’s an honourable tradition, like Jefferson’s "American 
mischief’, but Carter less resembles one of those sniping 
backwoodsman content to drop a Redcoat every hour, back¬ 
tracking constantly into the wilderness, than some frock- 


H E BEGAN, in American terms, at the beginning. At 
16 he encountered Charles Ives, who encouraged his musical 
enthusiasms. “It isn’t that Ives made me want to be a 
composer. I think 1 would have been anyway. But he gave that 
intention" — it’s worth noting how often Carter ‘intends’ when 
the rest of us might just ’want’: change the world, be a 

the late things by Scriabin, and of course with Nadia 
Boulanger, a lot of Stravinsky." Carter went the way of most 
young Americans of his generation and submitted (less utterly 
than most, one suspects) to the "gentle tyranny” of Boulanger’s 
composition class. 

His earlier music runs a complex but relatively unsurprising 
doctrinal course, moving from a relatively conservative diato¬ 
nic harmony, through a contrapuntal richness that still opens 
up little freshets of Monteverdi in his mature work, a heavily 
mannered chromaticism, and a sort of rudely Americanized 
serialism, what we might call the "dirty dozens". 

"Well, yes, jazz too was very important to me, to all my 
generation. It had a rhythmic freedom, and it represented to 
us certain other very important freedoms. People thought it 
was rather daring and shocking, but its iconoclasm was very 
like that of the great modernist composers; it opened up a vein 
of personal expression in the face of a culture that was breaking 
up and numbing a lot of the feelings chat had gone to make 

Carter’s interest in rhythm - whether or not it came from 


The Strinj^ Quartet No I contains passages in which the fiddles 
play quite independent lines in relationships as bogglingly 
complex as 3 against 9 against 13 against 2! (in the fourth 
string quartet the pulse and metrics have become so complex 
that the players follow a click track on headphones) while the 
much later and quite un-Bartokian Concerto For Orchestra is 
marked by accelerations and decelerations in similar precisely 
framed contexts. These are aspects of what Carter called 
"metric modulation", a means of achieving his ideal of 

with a local appearance of constant improvisation and a steely 








■'I don't really appreciate a lot of totally free music. Nor am 

me to be it exactly. Minimal, very little in it." (On Glass, a 
later pupil, Nadia Boulanger was to agree.) Nor has Carter felt 
much attraction to electronics, though he makes a clear 
exception for his former pupil Tod Machover, lately the most 
interesting of IRCAM bursars. “So much of that kind of thing 
seems to be obsessed with volume. It’s very loud, and like a lot 
of rock music, very oppressive. My generation would have 
regarded that sort of thing with very great suspicion. In the 
30s, that’s exactly what we were trying to combat, what was 
happening in Germany and Russia." 

It’s a nicely casual irony that Carter's London concert in 
March was sponsored by no less than the Grateful Dead. “Phil 
Lesh had heard the ConcerloForOrchestra and really liked it and 
he wanted to put it on here through their foundation.” Ask 


adopts a rather faraway is-that-really-the-cime? look, but he 
does make the point — one sitting up begging to be made - 
that there is a considerable irony in the distribution of 


: is, the more money there seems to be 
id that’s very disappointing, because it has 
connotations and there's something quite 
disturbing in a situation where a great many people are almost 
battered into listening to music that is really very crude and 
repetitive.” 


R (•; p K T I T i o N , WHICH comes up several times, is 
the underlying counterpoint to everything Carter does. In 
Ewen’s American Composers, publishc*d a decade ago, Carter 
described his method as "making things chat go along, 
changing in very slight degrees, bit by bit. Or dealing with 
things that change abruptly.” It may sound again like a receipt 
for Musk In Tivelve Paris, but for the typically barbed rider: 
"And making all this significant." 

If much of Cage’s endeavour is about the frustrated 
destruction of language by a not altogether articulate man, a 
kind of stuttering Billy Budd, Carter's is about the reconstitu¬ 
tion of language. Verbal language plays a very important part 
in his music. About the Concerto For Orchestra, he referred to 
the “poetry of change”; the piece itself was inspired by some 
lines ofSainc-John Perse, much as the fantastic trumpet solo in 
the 1976 Symphony Of Three Orchestras comes from the evocation 
of gull-cries over the Hudson In Harr Crane’s "The Bridge", 
and Carter has found his texts in some equally recherche 
quarters. The early Robert Frost settings are, as befits the text, 
beguilingly simple. In years to come, though, they became 

“The things I did by Cal [Robert Lowell, the troubled 
genius who was Berryman’s immediate nominee as Number 
One], well, chose were a kind of personal thing. We were 
friends, or I suppose I was a friend of his then wife’s. He was a 
very disturbed man, very dark, but he had this remarkable 
vision and expressed it in remarkably simple terms." 


In Sleep. In Thunder moves quite sharply away from the 
surprisingly naive, illustrative qualities of Carter’s Elizabeth 
Bishop settings of 1975 (rationalised by the fact that this and 
the contemporaneous Voyage by Hart Crane were the first songs 
Carter had attempted in nearly 30 years, breaking his almost 
consistent emphasis on large, coherent structures), providing 
an incredibly intense sound-portrait of a man (Lowell appears 
as rhe “Dolphin", gliding with a sort of tortured grace from 
one element into another, squeakingly desperate to communi¬ 
cate across the divide) who moved between gently pastoral 
calm and a wildness chat eventually destroyed him. 

In between. Carter set some poems by the reigning Number 
One-brackets-Serious. John Ashbery stands in much the same 
attitude to Allen Ginsberg as Carter does to Cage. Ashbery 
called up, said he admired Carter’s music and would like to 
collaborate. 

straightforward, everyday, vernacular language. I really didn’t 
understand them fully, certainly not at first, but I certainly 
responded to the language, and to the flattery! So I had the 
idea of setting them against fragments (7f Greek poetry — 
they’re actually about Orpheus - in such a way the [baritone] 
singer, who is Orpheus, sings in a very passionate way behind 
a very cool [soprano] delivery of the poem; it’s a device 1 found 

That layering of text and gloss, with all the ironies of 
language and comprehensibility, and the learnedness (Carter 
once taught Greek when his musical prospects were thinner) is 
near the heart of what Carter is about. The back-of-envelope 

intellectual energy in rhe multi-ensemble Penthode, premiered 
in London in 1985, the string quartets, now attractively boxed 
on Etcetera by the Arditri, the vocal pieces, even the very early 
Minotaur and Pocohontas suites. And there is, underneath it all, 
a perpetual revolt against banality, against the casual 
colonisations of modern culture, against style. 

“Am I a radical.^ SHU a radical.-' Well, it isn't rhe sort of 
thing you’re sup[x)scd to say when you get over 70 and then 
over 80, but I suppose I am. ” * 
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ZAPPA 


- the works 1 


By Mike Fish and Ben Watson. 

Photo by Derek Ridgers 


Frank Vincent Zappa was born on 21 December 
1940 in Baltimore, Maryland. His parents were second- 
generation Sicilian Greeks and he grew up in California. His 
father moved a lor for work and he had a hard time at school. 
His gypsy go(xl looks were not the American ideal, and he 
developed an outsider bitterness that led to an affinity for 
black R&B and a critical view of the American way. 

Frank Zappa has not been served well by the rock press. 
Central to the 60s ''underground" who sought to extend the 
scope of pop into art and politics, he is almost punished for 
surviving. It is so much more convenient to lionize dead heroes 
-Jim Morrison, Hendrix, Janis Joplin — than artists who are 
still productive. People who like music, though, arc grateful 
that he is still there. 

He learned rock music by collecting R&B records, some¬ 
thing unusual for a white teenager before the advent of Elvis. 
He and Don Van Vliet, a high school friend (later to become 
Captain Beefheart), would listen to records together far into 
the night: Howlin’ Wolf, Muddy Waters, Sonny Boy Wil¬ 
liamson, Guitar Slim, Johnny "Guitar" Watson, Clarence 
“Gatemouth" Brown. 

This was some education. 7.appa's integrated high-school 
band The Black-Outs required defending from indignant 
racists after playing to a packed crown in Sun Village, a mainly 
black area, in 1957. Like Johnny Otis, the West Coast 
drummer and 40s bandleader, Zappa's involvement with black 
culture meant that he could say (as he does on “Trouble Every 
Day" on Freak Out): "You know, people, I’m not black, but 
there’s a whole lot of times I wish I could say I wasn’t white", 
with an edge of honesty. 

When the rock explosion of the 60s hit, both he and 
Beefheart were poised to create music that burned with 
subcultural riches. No wonder they thought San Francisco and 
its hippies were a bunch of fakes: when did Jefferson Airplane 
ever learn to play a stomping riff like "Metal Man Has Won 


His Wings’’.^ You would need to have known James Brown’s 
“Top Of The Stack” to play that one! 

Then Zappa heard a record that changed his life: Edgard 
Varese's Ionisation, a percussion/siren piece from 1931 that put 
Dada and Futurism into sound. It was being used as a 
demonstration record in a hi-fi shop (he had gone there 
looking for second-hand Joe Houston records). Zappa has 
subsequently broadened his interest in modern classical music, 
but his commitment to Varese’s explosive yet rhythmically 
defined soundworld remains undimmed. Rock music gave 
T^ppa the ideal environment in which to explore the new 
sonorities Varese dreamed of. 

The Beatles and Stones and Bob Dylan arrivcxl, making all 
sorts of people feel that pop music could become a new true 
culture. Zappa’s background in marketing — he worked in an 
ad agency, designed greeting cards — enabled him to put 
together a band that turned current LA “freak" manifestations 
into a personal recording machine: the Mothers Of Invention. 
An exceptional rhythm section — Jimmy Carl Black and Billy 
Mundi on drums and Roy Estrada on bass - provided a 
ponderous, unstoppable beat that no one has since managed to 
emulate (unless it is Bill Laswell’s Material). Zappa’s guitar 
developed from razorsharp R&B stylings into gorgeous 
psychedelia via the wah-wah pedal (which he was onto before 
Hendrix). 

The Mothers were interesting pc*ople. Don Preston came 
from Herbie Mann’s band, had played with Carla and Paul 
Bley and Charlie Haden in the 50s. Ian Underwood played 
bebop with bassist Steve Swallow in college. Ray Collins was a 
veteran doo-wop vocalist. Percussionist Ruth Komanoff was a 
Juilliard graduate. Elliott Ingber was the R&B guitarist who 
became Winged Eeel Fingerling. Jim Sherwood was a roadie 
who learned to play tenor on stage. Art Tripp was previously 

Mothers were old and could play. 










Frank Zappa 


Unlike the English muso bands of the TOTwho harked on 
such amazing facts {.Keith Emerson was classically traimd! etc) 
you have to dig around to find out these things. Zappa 
presented The Mothers as a circus, the apex of late 60s hairy 
anti-establishment Stop the War anarchy. People were discon¬ 
certed. Andre Previn said they were a con. 

On "Little Green Rosetta" on joe's Garage in 1979 Zappa 
sang "They're pretty good musicianslBut it don't make no difference! If 

Doesn't giiv a fuck if there's good musiciansiOn itIBecause this is a 
stupid songiAND THAT'S THE WAY I LIKE IT", Mass- 
marketed virtuosity has never been able to equal the appeal of 
inspired amateurism. This was a doo-wop truth punk redisco¬ 
vered. Zappa has always known it. 

Zappa's critical stock fell in the 70s when he recruited two 
ex-Turtles to give his band teen-appeal (they also sang 
background vocals for Marc Bolan). He came back with two 


below) that were generally ignored, and then initiated the 
DiscReet label with the notorious "pornography" of "Dinah 
Moe Humm”. Yet he was all the while running perhaps the 
most explosively creative jazz band in the rock arena. 

Zappa’s commercialism has a venom chat many listeners 
find offensive. It is problematic. Songs like “The Illinois 
Enema Bandit" and "The Torture Never Scops” make the sexist 
offence ofiGuns N' Roses seem childish, almost benign. Zappa 
is interested in shock as part of his aesthetic schema. Zappa has 
no qualms about caste, and really the game has always been the 
documentation of his musicians' behaviour - we decide what to 

The 70s and 80s have been a continuous scream of tours, 
recordings, interviews. To create art using the forefront of 
technology — always one of Zappa’s obsessions — requires that 
the artist become a businessman. The on-the-road rock-arena 
perspective meant chat punk, for example, meant nothing to 
him (though he did admit to liking the UK Subs' classic “Live 
In A Car”). Sometimes the work schedule and isolation seem to 
condemn him to an ivory console. John Peel called it “building 
dungeons in the sky". But then he arrives with some vast 
composition like Drowning Witch and everything seems worth 


There are flashes of openness which — for a major composer 
in his 50s — are quite unusual. The new enthusiasm for Conlon 
Nancarrow, for example, or inviting Archie Shepp on stage. 
Wonder what he thinks of Giacinto Scelsi and Michael 

Now that Phil Lesh of the Grateful Dead has stood up to be 
counted as an enthusiast of modern classical music, Zappa no 
longer looks like a misfit and an outcast. Seems he was right 
all along. It is not weird to like Pee Wee Crayton and Pierre 
Boulez, Eric Dolphy and Elliott Carter — in fact it is common 
sense (and Wire philosophy, too). Zappa as patron saint of 
modern musical criticism? 

Zappa is not going to hand the baton to John Zorn yet. His 
creativity is in full swing (witness the promised Synclavier 


cornucopia, the free-improvisation of Make A Jazz Noise Here). 
Z^ppa has been invited, alongside Stockhausen and Cage, to 
attend Frankfurt’s 1992 Music Festival. This is a mark of 
honour for the younger man, a composer who has done so 
much to break down barriers of class and race in exploring 
what sound can mean. About time people started listening. * 

BF.N Ve-ATSON 

Rare Meat (1962-3) 

A c: o L I. F. c T I o N of pre-Mothers singles, absurdist 
versions of R&B that show Frank Zappa was a true connoisseur 
of doowop in all its primal weirdness. Two tunes feature Bob 
Guy, a local TV horror movie host. On "The World’s Greatest 
Sinner" Zappa lets rip a guitar solo that rocks against the 
rhythm in a manner worthy of Johnny “Guitar” Watson: no 
other white bluesboy got this close. Pity the collection merely 
skims the surface of Zappa’s juvenilia. bw 

Freak Out!f/966j 

O N F. OF the most bedazzling debuts in music (daddy-o). 
Two sides of p>op tunes disfigured by guitar noise and general 
craziness, two sides of extended weird, culminating in the 
closing “The Return Of The Son Of Monster Magnet". The 
Mothers were essentially a quintet of FZ, Roy Estrada, Jimmy 
Carl Black, Elliot Ingber (later Winged Eeel Fingerling ofThe 
Magic Band) and doo-wop voice Ray Collins. Zappa's career- 
long interests are already manifest: blasted satire, political 
contempt (“Trouble Every Day"), Elvis (“Help. I’m A Rock”). 
Also, “I Ain’t Got No Heart" is a melancholy autobiography. 
The sleeve lists scores of influences. Other sleevenote: “Some¬ 
times he (Zappa) sings. Sometimes he talks to the audience. 
Sometimes there is trouble." mf 


Absolutely Free (196!) 

The first side, despite such subsequent raves as "Call 
Any Vegetable", is a little too fragmented, but the second is 
Zappa’s first conceptual masterpiece, culminating in the 
scathing assault on middle-America in “Brown Shoes Don’t 
Make It”. The horn section of Buzz Gardner and Motorhead 
Sherwood arrived, as did keyboard whiz Don Preston, but it's 
Zappa’s songs which cut the mustard, The CD reissue includes 
two extra songs which weren't on the original LP, "Big Leg 
Emma" and “Why Don’t You Do Me Right". mf 


WeVe Only In It For The Money r/967) 

R n L E N T I. I s s . DARK, angry, this grim answer 
record to Sgl Pepper is Zappa's parting shot as a counterculture 
figure. It starts by poking fun at fake hippies, then scares at 
cops shooting kids and ends in a Californian version of Franz 
Kafka’s In The Penal Colony. Some of the freewheeling energy 
of Absolutely Free is traded for structural detail, but the record 
remains a shocking experience. Zappa begins to unleash his 
toughest time signatures and charts, but the recording on the 
original is rather muzzy, and the controversial remix - 
substituting new bass and drum parts for those on the 



Frank Zappa >. 


damaged master tap>es — will sound uncomfortable to anyone 
who knows the original. Now doubled with Lumpy Gravy on 
one CD. mf 

Lumpy Gravy (1967) 

No SURPRISE that Zappa is currently planning a 
Lumpy Gravy Phaie IN (Money was “Phase I”). This record 
represents Zappa at his most outrageously creative, combining 
classical charts, bandmember mumbling and noises via a 
tape-slice technique that stands comparison to the work of Luc 
Ferrari (the king of European musique concrete). Because it only 
justifies itself via a keen sensitivity to contrasting timbre 
(whatever the sound source), this record has a purity that 
makes it a classic for Zappa addicts. When the later concerns - 
religion, alienated sex, exploitation, music-biz trivia - are 
mere history, maybe ail the albums will sound like this. The 
Mozart of post-Capitalism states his case. bw 

Cruising With Ruben & The Jets f /96S) 

Z A i> I' A ■ s I i< I H I 1 I to the “cretin simplicity” of 50s 
street love songs. Recorded with the same primitive excite¬ 
ment with the multi-track as Uncle Meat, it is in fact a careful 
study of repetition and sonic levels. Minimalism that under¬ 
stood black music, this record looked forward to the knowing 
post-modernism of house. “Stuff Up The Cracks” is a suicide 
song (suffocation the social equivalent to the musical claus¬ 
trophobia of endless piano triplets). Ray Collins sings so slimy 
it makes you cry. It's great. As with Money, new bass and 
drum parts on the CD change its impact. bw 

Burnt Weeny Sandwich (1969) 

A M R E successful instrumental set than Uncle Meat, 
perhaps, since The Mothers play as a band — the massive 
“Little House I Used To Live In” is prototype jazz-rock that 
ought to be boring bur isn’t, thanks to the suave energy of 
Preston, Sugarcane Harris and Z^ppa - and the briefer pieces 
on side one find the present-day composer flexing genuine 
muscle. What might be doo-wop outtakes from Ruhen And The 
Jets open and close the record, with the lovely "Valerie” acting 
as Zappa’s farewell to the rock'n'roll era. Currently unavail¬ 
able. MF 

Uncle Meat r/969; 

Surry Mike, but no record is "more successful" than 
Uncle Meat (even Burnt Weeny Sandwich). This record set the 
agenda for art rock: everyone from the Soft Machine to the 
Hornweb Sax Quartet, Henry Cow to John Zorn, owe Zappa 
for this one. Multi-tracked Ian Underwood and Bunk Gardner 
substitute for horn sections in creating West Coast abstrac¬ 
tions that put Stravinsky on a par with the Beach Boys. 
“Basically this is an instrumental album" runs the sleevenote, 
and "Pound For A Brown” and “Uncle Meat" are mighty 
compositions. The essential companion to Trout Mask Replica. 
(The CD contains 45 extra minutes - disappointingly not 
music, but dialogue from the Uncle Meat film). hw 



Hot Rats r 7969; 

A HIT in England, this was "straight-ahead” music: 
driving instrumental rock with mesmerising, lopsided tunes 
and rich arrangements out of Rimsky Korsakov and Richard 
Strauss. Captain Beefheart sang. Sugarcane Harris played 
searing violin, Z^ppa played monster solos. The cascade of 
musical ideas made all subsequent jazz-rock sound impover¬ 
ished. The CD re-issue adds back all sorts of embellishments 
vinyl could not cope with. bw 

King Kong f 7970; 

Issued under Jean Luc Ponty’s name with liner 
notes by Leonard Feather, this is a Zappa album in all but 
name. Some of the tunes degenerate into pleasant jazz (Ernie 
Watts and George Duke in romping form) but “Music For 
Electric Violin and Low Budget Orchestra" is a 19-minute 
epic, riding on Buell Neidlinger’s bass and Art Tripp's drums 
and the cream of Hollywood session staff (Donald Christlieb on 
bassoon. Gene Cipriano on oboe etc). Burlesque acoustic music 
with a sick sense of humour. Jean Luc Ponty’s surreal violin 
never sounded better. bw 

Weasels Ripped My Flesh (7970) 

An amazing cut-up that might have been a seminal 
influence on everyone from Coldcut to Zxirn - if they’d only 
heard it! Essentially no more than offeuts and loose ends from 
Zappa’s workbench of the previous three years, the music 
covers the most ludicrous and most serious aspects of The 
Mothers Of Invention, often in hair-raising juxtapositions. 
Side two of the original LP is as great as any Zappa music: a 
tribute to Eric Dolphy, studio squeaks and gargles, the punk 
classic “My Guitar Wants To Kill Your Mama", the irresist¬ 
ible “Oh No", a Glenn Miller-meets-Link Wray instrumental 
and the feedback gross-out of the title piece (recorded in 
Birmingham!) It rocks! mf 

Chunga's Revenge (1970) 

I H A 15 N ' T listened to this one for maybe ten years: it’s an 
indulgent mess, even by some of Zappa’s standards, but an 
entertaining one. There are chunks of heavyweight guitar on 
"Transylvania Boogie” and "The Nancy & Mary Music", which 
is a nonsense jam with great audience participation; “Road 
Ladies", a dull groupie song; skirling electric sax by Ian 
Underwood on the title track; fake 60s punk on “Tell Me You 
Love Me"; and lots more. Forgotten gem: the three a.m. 



jazzbo smooch instrumental “Twenty Small Cigars". mf 

200 Motels f/97 

M A R K K T R [) AS thc "sountlcnick” to the film, this 
double album was actually an excuse to release orchestral 
Zappa music - played by the Royal Philharmonic under Elgar 
Howarth. Tony Palmer mixed the visuals, then denounced the 
entire project as “self-indulgence" in The Sunday Times. Film 
and rock reviewers also registered irritation. So the music got 
ignored and Zappa’s wonderful atonal orchestrations fell on 
deaf ears: “self-indulgence" became the ubiquitous put-down 
for Zappa, as the post-68 rock critics joined with the record 
companies in bad-mouthing anything that did not suit radio 
formats. "Magic Fingers ’ delivered everything Led Zeppelin 
ought to have done; "A Nun Suit Painted On Some Old 
Boxes" definitively parodied post-Pierrol Lunaire vocalese. 
“Little Green Scratchy Sweaters and Corduroy Ponce" is 
sublime. bw 

Fillmore East June ’71 (1971) 

N o T MUCH fun, and it sounds as if Zappa knows it. 
Having drafted Flo and Eddie (Howard Volman and Mark 
Kaylan) into the Mothers full-time, he made them the 
linchpin of this distended suite of rock-star-meets-groupie 
songs. It was mildly amusing 20 years ago, and it’s quaint and 
tedious today. Even the other Mothers sound sloppy here, 
although there are knockabout bits of “Peaches En Regalia” 
and Don Preston gets to do an encore on moog synthesiser, me- 

just Another Band From LA (19^2) 

The I n t o 1. e r a » I. '!■ laboured and tedious "Billy 
Thc Mountain" skit represents the nadir of FZ’s work at this 
period, a collection of music-biz in-jokes grafted on to a 
mini-operetta. But “Magdalena", on the second side, is 
actually quite funny, and BW insists that the record is worth 

"Call Any Vegetable". Well, maybe it is. Final appearance by 
Flo and Eddie with the group, fortunately. mi- 

Waka/Jawaka W972; 

M A !■) K . A I. o N ti with The Grand Wazoo, following 
Zappa being injured at a London concert, this is a neglected 
and very fine record. Robert Christgau's opinion that it was 
made after Zappa had been listening to a lot of Miles Davis 
seems to be based on thc presence of a trumpeter, Sal Marquez, 
in the band. It’s a crisp, gleaming rock-jazz, decked our with 
strong modal solos (Zappa, Marquez, Preston) and horn charts 
which map out FZ's labyrinthine melodies and make them 
sound guilefully easy. Plus a couple of oddball songs, one of 
which features Sneeky Pete Kleinow on pedal steel. Great 
studio sound. me-' 

The Grand Wazoo ( 1972) 

A coMPANEON piece to the above, almost all¬ 
instrumental, and delivered by a full West Coast big band. If 



Shorty Rogers had breakfasted with Uncle Meat, this is what it 
would sound like (and the sleevenotcs continue the Uncle Meat 
mythology). Some of the playing is so cool it anticipates 8()s 
lite-jazz, bur the long title track is a kind of rock-swing that 
nobody else, Zappa included, has much looked into since. 
George Duke appears; Don Preston is still on hand; the bassist 
is someone named Erroneous. Zappa directed from his whc*el- 
chair. Later, he confessed to little regard for the two records: 
“They were hits in Scandinavia". mf 

Overnite Sensation (1973) 

The r h e- (j r m f o Mothers included Ian and Ruth 
Underwood, Tom and Bruce Fowler, George Duke and 
Jean-Luc Ponty — a team of virtuosos and a remarkable piaying 
band, which gets to show off its chops on full-tilt showpieces 
like “Fifty-Fifty" and "Dirty Love". But Zappa filled the 

you hear is a brutal contempt for sex, which takes the energy 
out of the playing too. Duke gets off some crazy stuff and FZ is 
spirited, but this is the point where his music starts to sound 
as cold and heartless as his detractors suggest. me- 


Apostrophe (*) (1914) 

Mike-: is not the only Zapj-^ fan to register reservations 
after Oferaiie Sensa/ioit. It initiated a new label, DiscRcet, and 
an overtly commercial blatancy. However, unprejudiced by an 

in 1968?), viewed in its own terms. Apostrophe (') is stunning. 
A mercilessly supercilious Zappa (people were calling him 
"Uncle Frank”) takes us on a trip to the North Pole via 
religion-baiting and poodle-discipline. The title track (the 
only one without words, of course) was a jam with Jack Bruce 
and Jim Gordon. Fido was Plato's Phacdo, and the words - 

mortality, materialiam and masturbation. Heady stuff to reach 
number ten in the Bi/Ihoardchan (June 197-1). bvc 

Roxy And Elsewhere (1974) 

A QUICKIE double-live set which manages to capture 
some of the tremendous gusto of this edition of The Mothers, 
jazz chops and little-big-band attack coupled with rock drive. 
Frank’s skit on B-movie horrors, "Cheepnis", is priceless, 
there's a monolithic revision of Preak Out's "More Trouble 
Every Day", and "Bc-Bop Tango (Of The Old Jazzmen’s 




within the realms of our dreams 


His new album featuring a stellar cast 
of American musicians. 

With Kenny Kirkland on Piano, 
Charnett Moffett Acoustic Bass and 
Jeff ‘Tain’ Watts Percussion Ensemble. 
Produced by Delfeayo Marsalis. 



























































Church)*' brought forth Zappa's immortal line, "Jazz is not 
dead, it just smells funny!" Napoleon Murphy Brock replaces Ian 
Underwood on sax and is an inspired new straight-man foil for 
the leader. Beautifully crisp and crunchy sound. mf 

One Size Fits 

H I c; H L Y RATED by Zappaphiles and ignored by 
everyone else, this skintight sequence of songs in sumptuously 
hi-fi sound spotlights lots of fancy playing, sewn right into the 
fabric of the tunes, which give up on mere scatology and 
extend Zappa’s private mythology to new extremes of obscur¬ 
ity, “Inca Roads” seems to be a poke at Eric Von Danlken, 
“Can’t Afford No Shoes" blasts Nixon's recession, and Johnny 
"Guitar" Watson inexplicably gets twowalk-on parts as guest 
vocalist. The Mothers sounded to be moving towards a 
hyper-slick jazz-rock, though all jazz-rock was getting hyper¬ 
slick in 1975. MF 

Bongo Fury (197^) 

Captain B f f f h e a r t had appeared on the last 
one as 'Bloodshot Rollin' Red’. Here he was a front-line 
partner, though his appearances were mainly as Zappa's 
stooge, mumbling lyrics that scarcely added to the poetic 
treasury he'd already fostered. Cut mostly live in Texas, the 
music rocks — "Advance Romance" is a wild blues fantasy and 
“Muffin Man" shows off Zappa’s guitar prowess — but the 
material is rather tired and shoeless: ''200 Years Old" is about 
as weak a snook at the American bicentennial as you could 
imagine. The last album with 'Mothers' on the masthead, and 
the last with the old crew of George Duke, Nap>oieon Brock 
and the Fowlers. 

Zoot Allures f/976) 

A NEW chapter. The major player, besides FZ, is drum¬ 
mer Terry Bozzio, whose skilful playing is remote from jazz 
time: Zappa was getting back to rock. A neat, curt set of songs 
gives nobody much to bite on, with softcore p>orn, winos, 
disco boys and dead-end jobs the subject matter. “The Torture 
Never Stops" is ten minutes of orgasmic groaning and Vincent 
Price-monologue from the composer. Not bad, but the point 
remains that this period of Zappa’s work seems much more 
dated than his 60s records, as timclocked as they arc. mf 

Zappa In New York f 197'^} 

Like a i. i. Zappa’s double LPs, an album of vast musical 
and conceptual proportions. The word is opera. “Titties 'n 
Beer" rewrote Stravinsky’s Soldier's Tale into B-movie cameos 
and verbal improvisation. The "Black Page” gave hapless 
individuals (including this author - Hammersmith Odeon 
1979) the chance to dance onstage to rhythms of a complexity 
unsurpassed outside Brian Ferneyhough. "The Purple Lagoon" 
had the Brecker Brothers playing as if their lives depended on 
it. Some buyers got "Punky’s Whips" (others did not). 
Hopefully the CD release will have it, as it achieves live 
word/sound surprise that was previously a tapeslice feature, bw 



Studio Tan (197S) 

The next three releases deserve explanation. Originally 
there was Lather, a four-record set that mixed live rock, 
tapespliced musique concrete, orchestral music and jazz into a 
two-and-a-half-hour blockbuster. Warner Bros would not 
release it. There were lawsuits. Zappa salvaged the live rock as 
7.appa In New York: Warners released the rest with covers by 
Gary Panter (of Raw Comix fame) and no personnel details. 
This has “Redunzl" with some great Zappa guitar and George 
Duke keyboards; “Let Me Take You To The Beach", sublime 
idiot pop; “Greggary Peccary", a cartoonscore that predates the 
current interest in Carl Stalling by over a decade. bw 

Sleep Dirt f'/979J 

" F 1 I. T H Y Habits" perpetuates the lascivious feed¬ 
back of Zoot Allures. "Flam Bay" dissects cocktail jazz in the 
manner of "Twenty Small Cigars" on Chunga's Revenge. Inti¬ 
mate chamber jazz bass interacts with arena rock guitar and 
scored drum patterns. Some of the oddest music ever recorded, 
in feet. If you like interesting music, start here. bw 

Orchestral Favourites (1979) 

There have been criticisms of Zappa's orchestral 
works by those who appreciate the avantgarde tendencies of his 
rock output: he is not challenging the composers he admires — 
Edgard Varese, Krystof Penderecki, Pierre Boulez, Elliott 
Carter — with the music here. However, the instrumental 
burlesques and surreal takes on Western-movie pomposity are 
informed by a sharp ear for colour, and a sense of humour that 
is quite unique. This album is buoyed by electric bass and 
non-classical drumming (and a guitar solo on “Duke Of 
Prunes"), so it has a punch the later LSO albums lack. bw 

Sheikh Yerbouti (;979) 

Zappa's a p i> a k e n t taste for hiring musicians 
who could simply play ail his notes, rather than act as creative 
foils, tells against this double-LP. It’s a series of nasty, 
tasteless attacks on John Doe which are no different to what 
was usually going on in 'punk' at the time, except for one 
thing: there is ice in Zappa’s heart. Which makes the 
otherwise almost hilarious “Bobby Brown" into something 
sarcastically horrible. Plus: “Baby Snakes”, the near-hit “Dan¬ 
cin’ Fool”, the monumental guitar solo on “Yo’ Mama", mf 

Next month: the works up-to-date, plus Zappa's most outrageous quotes! 




David Sanborn 


Blowing out of hand 


■■ T H H J - w o R D ? God forbid!" 

David Sanborn is serious about this. Even if his new record, 
the splendid Another Hand (Elektra), is as close to a straight¬ 
ahead session as the alto saxophonist has ever done, he's still 
not claiming jazz status. 

“I never use that word in connection with me. I don’t think 
it’s accurate in describing my playing. I don’t really have a 
strong command of the vocabulary and I don’t come out of the 
tradition. Other players are more adept in the idiom. 

“There’s so much confusion about what jazz is now,” he 
muses. "You get people saying, oh, I like Kenny G or 
whoever. What that does is mislead people about what jazz 
really is. It comes out of a tradition and a certain kind of 
attitude about pushing the boundaries melodically, rhyth¬ 
mically and harmonically, the way pop music doesn’t. It’s 
developed a language and a momentum that is unmistakeable. 

"It's always been a marginal music, so it’s important to 
make that distinction, to keep it alive. An original art form 
that needs to be looked after.” 

David’s overview comes from a musician well-placed to 
monitor as well as participate in the music. He's always 
performed at a tangent to the main current of jazz - rock gigs 
with Paul Butterfield and David Bowie,, soul stuff, countless 
sessionman dues, signature solos with Gil Evans, and his own 
crop of melodic, tight, funk-directed albums — yet he's been as 
closely-associated with a jazzman’s methodology as anyone 
working on the fringes of the (ahem) hardcore music. That 
high, clenched sound is as personal as any great saxophone 
tone, and the fluency of his gifts as an improviser is made clear 
by the playing on Another Hand, a record which several 
colleagues have already expressed a mild astonishment over. 
Setting Sanborn up with such glitterati as Bill Frisell, Charlie 
Haden, Jack Dejohnette and Marc Ribot would seem like 
buying in credibility, if it weren’t for the leader’s authority. In 


David Sanborn - is he or isn't he? 

Richard Cook is on the spot 

as the wild nutn of funk-pop goes (almost) straight-ahead! 


this music of wider spaces, sensuous rhythms and tracks where 
the next beat isn’t always forcing your hand, the saxophonist 
stretches and uncoils his phrases with complete assurance. 

"To me," he says, "it's nor so out of the ordinary. It'll be 
perceived that way, because my albums have been in the R&B, 
funk-pop kind of area, but the context here is different. And I 
react differently as a player. Essentially I’m the same p>erson. I 
just wanted to pull myself out of that electric context for a 

Most of the set is produced by Hal Willner, he of the 
cover-version albums of Monk, Disney and other tunes, 
although two tracks were helmed by Marcus Miller. It looks as 
though the latter might have strayed in from a different 

"Well, I included them because they made a good balance. 
You never know what shape an album is going to have. 1 did 
those tunes first and they’re at the end of each side on the 

The film material - a piece from George Dunning’s The 
Devil At Four O'clock score, and a fillet of Bernard Herrmann — 
was Winner’s idea, and a smart one: the resulting medley is 
the most ambitious and unusual music on the record, arranged 
by Greg Cohen as an impressionist counterpart to Zorn’s 
abstract treatments of similar music. 

"In a certain sense, we did everything live in the studio. 
Putting the music on tape was eSsy. There was a lot of 
pre-production work, we rehearsed for a week, but recording 
the album was straightforward. Several of the tunes were one 
take. If you have to do something ten or 12 times, it gets a 
little old." 

Away from recording, Sanborn's had mixed visibility 
of late. His Night Music show on cable TV was axed at the last 
minute, following two seasons where one could tune in and 
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expect to see Sun Ra, Miles Davis or whoever turning up as if 
they were just another guest star. 

"They dropped a bomb on us at the last minute,” he says, 
ruefully. “It often happens that way. We had the season 
planned and the guests booked, ready for September, and in 
August the sponsor decided not to renew. They wanted more 
viewers to justify the Spending. 

"I think we did something that was worthwhile. I’d rather 
go down being proud of what we did. I did it for very selfish 
reasons, really — to be able to turn on my TV and see Fontella 
Bass or Sonny Rollins or Hank Crawford." 

How does he see the ever-rising tide of young neo-con 
players, the flood of youthful maestros following in the 
Marsalis footsteps, potential masters all, yet not quite innova¬ 
tion’s heralds? 

"It’s kind of like being in school. It’s grounding young 
players in the tradition. Bach was grounded in the tradition. 
So was Charlie Parker. They developed a language that was 
new. They’re doing research and understanding what went 
before them. It remains to be seen how they’ll grow and 
expand the idiom. Someone like Terence Blanchard, not only 
as a player but also as a writer, is taking real steps forward. 

"There’s a rivalry between these players, but it’s a good 
thing. Back in the 30s and 40s you’d have ten or 12 players 


lining up to have a contest. That’s not a bad thing.” 

But it has led to a glut of product. With all these players 
growing up in public, plus the countless reissues and works by 
older masters filling out the continuum, aren’t listeners 
overwhelmed? 

"It’s an embarrassment of riches! Look at the other side of it 
— so much great music, I can’t keep up! Think back ten years, 
when there were so few players coming up. I think it’ll all level 
up in the end." 


Sanborn himself is already there, comfortable, 
settled enough to cake the kind of chance which Another Hand 
affords. There’s one point which can’t be resisted, though. 
July’s Down Beat carried a Blindfold Test with the saxophonist 
where he identified Christopher Hollyday as Phil Woods, 
without question. Aren’t people going to rag on him for that? 

“Aw no! I hate chose Blindfold Test things! What happened 
was, I thought I recognised Phil immediately, and then we 
just talked over the rest of the crack. Then he told me it was 
Christopher Hollyday! I couldn’t fuckin’ believe it! I mean, he 
sounded exactly like Phil! Oh man, as soon as he sees chat, 
Phil’s gonna be on the phone and saying, you dirty mother- 


win 


Blues records at Point Blank range! 



The excellent new catalogue of fresh-from-the-back-porch 
blues albums from Point Blank is one of the most enterprising 
efforts in the genre for many years. Five formidable entries 
— from Albert Collins, Johnny Winter, Larry McCray, The 
Kinsey Report and Walter Wolfman Washington - are 


certain to give you the blues as you’ve never had ’em before. 
And we’re giving away a complete set and 25 samplers to the 
winners in this month’s competition! 

Just answer these three (questions: 

1. Whose classic album Hard Again was produced by 
Johnny Wtnter? 

2. Walter Wolfman Washington is from the same city that 
gave us Jelly Roll Morton. Louis Armstrong and the 
Neville Brothers. What is it? 

3. He's The Iceman. Better known as .. . who? 

First prize: A set of five Point Blank CDs, plus a sampler, 
T-shirt and a Point Blank hip flask. 

23 Runner-up prizes: A “We’re Not Jivin’, We’re Jammin’” 

Send your answers on a postcard to: Wire Point Blank, Units 
G&H, 115 Cleveland Street. London WIP 5PN. 

We’ll draw the winners on Thursday 25 July. 


The Wire * Blue and read all over. 







Hammonds are a girl’s best friend 
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Miles called him "the Duke Ellington of the 80s ‘\ 


As the world awaits the new Prince record Diamonds And Pearls, 

HIS MAJESTY LOVESEXY 


“That funky little dude" — Miles Davis on Prince 

The first time I saw Prince I saw the face of God. 

I’m not talking about the musical frissons of seeing a good 
band, like dodging the trombonist’s slide at a packed and 
jumping performance of the Geri Allen octet, or leaning 
against a literally vibrating wall as Ronald Shannon Jackson 
drums up a storm of ancestors at the Knitting Factory, or just 
enjoying being taken to the upper atmosphere with*Sun Ra 
and his merry men singing “Let’s Go Fly A Kite" at the Mean 

No. This was on the 1986 Parade tour and I was between 
audience and stage awaiting the 15 minutes that photo¬ 
graphers would have to take pictures. A blackout curtain 
covered the stage and I slipped under to watch as roadies, in 
calm contrast to the restless noise of the arena-sized audience 
behind me, made finishing connections on the black-and- 
white checked stage. Asked just before the start of the show to 
return to the other side of the curtain, I ducked back under to 
wait for the first, loud, fluted notes to sound from “Around 
The World In A Day". 

After about a minute of music and cheering the curtain 


Andrew Pothecary reflects on the years of the Purple Reign. 

and his strange relationships with Batman and God. 


opened to a dance beat and there was Prince, dancing on the 
spot — running, actually — and projecting enough energy to 
reach 10,000 people. At about 20 feet away I was dead in its 
path. It literally knocked me back a step. He was doing what 
he does best: he was enjoying it; he was good at it; he was 
ready for it. I wasn’t. 

Recovering, I tried to keep up for 15 minutes as he ran from 
stage-side to stage-side, instrument to instrument, dance step 
to dance step with the energy and precision of a champion 
gymnast, including in his spot-on timing the occasional 
indulgent mug for the cameras. 

After we were politely hustled our we were told we could 
remain in the auditorium. But I left for home, finding that 
from halfway back he looked disappointingly small and that 
the energy of a mass of other worshippers didn’t match the 
proximity to a beatific smile. 

“Am I black or white!Am I straightlor gay" - "Controversy” 

In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
Lovesexy . . . alright, enough of the biblical approach. And 
anyway, Prince’s beginning is deliberately obscured through 










“He's loo smart for our audience really. Too dangerous." Unidenti¬ 
fied Sun journalist. 

"Hell he's got it all.' Multimusicianshi!) with a damned ivngeance 
. . . He's the Duke Ellington of the 80s" - Miles Davis on Prince 

B i! T P R I N c F. i?as much a Duke for his band-leading 
capabilities as his keyboard playing. His broad abilities allow 
him to be at home solo in the studio or in co-ordinating a 
sizeable band — and he takes similar control over each. On 
Dirty Mind he showed that he could party all by himself with 
the one-man "Party Up”, and he’s continued to prove it since, 
through and beyond Batman's “Partyman". His broad 
approach makes him both a minimalist and a maximalist, and 
one of the fascinating things is to see the constant ripping and 
re-wrapping of his music, from preview to album to live. 

Take a prime example, the initially undemonstrative song 
"Forever In My Life”. On the Sign 0 The Times album it’s a 
short, succinct and simple track, solo-produced and basically a 
love song — in its brief appearance, just one of the many 
satisfactions on the record. Live — as witnessed in the Sign 0 
The Times movie — he kept the simple pulse (no more than nine 
beats on a drum machine) and emphasised his bluesy acoustic 
guitar accompaniment while the band give tambourine percus¬ 
sion support. It’s one of his skills to strip down to a basic beat, 
in this case holding it over several minutes without it losing its 

This bare-bones talent is one that repetitive dance-beat 
producers have rarely been able to perfect. (Perhaps James 
Brown is the only other comparable achiever.) Bur here as 
elsewhere Prince secures it by layers: percussion, harmonising, 
backing vocals. With the live “Forever In My Life” he then 
slips into “It”, a prayer to sex, shifting the song from album 
love song to live gospel-tinged praise (with a secular/heavenly 
mix), backed by a naked beat, embellished with hurting 
bluesy guitar and interrupted with organist Boni Boyer’s 
classic female soul vocals. "Vou can’t categorize that — except to 
say that, like the Brooklyn-based musicians of the jazz-briefed 
M-Base grouping, here is someone who knows and uses the 
history of American music. 

This live band is the same one that he took with him to 
Lovesexy (via The Black Album). They could be heard in one of 
their last shows on a club date, where Prince would again 
rework “Forever In My Life" into an urgent funk-rock, with 
the bass of the keyboards taking over the beat, the introduc¬ 
tion of live drums and his electric guitar improvisations 
talking back and forth with those of band member Miko’s. 

This band was seen as definitively ’Prince’, although they 
only appeared in full on one officially-released album. Never¬ 
theless, they defined two tours and, like all Prince’s musicians, 
are capable beyond any arbitrary musical boundaries of funk or 
dance or rock. As a unit they were one of the most ‘jazz’- 
directed of bands. The Sign 0 The Times Tour in 1987 would 
see Prince leave the stage to the band’s instrumental blow-out 
on Charlie Parker’s "Now’s The Time”, and in the dance jam 


of "Beautiful Night" Prince’s call for "A-Train” would bring a 
brief incursion from the Duke Ellington tune as a bridge. 

Lomexy - both tour and album - was a great example of his 
maximalist band work: layers of drum machine, kit drums, 
percussion, harmonising, backing vocals, lead vocals, two 
guitars, bass, two keyboards, sax and trumpet — and on stage 
all choreographed in the round. His current line-up, largely 
introduced on the Nude tour (the 1990 outing, with the 
"Nude" referring to the comparatively sparse nature of the 
arrangements), sees the brass of Eric Leeds and Atlanta Bliss 

a tighter, funkier sound from Michael Bland. 

M u L T i - M u s I c I A N he is, but out of the combined 
keyboard/guitar texture which defined what became known as 
the Minneapolis Sound he’s probably best known and possibly 
most skilled as a guitar player. "Say hello to my little friend, the 
Blue Angel", he says in the remixed “I Wish U Heaven", and 
gets the response, "Oh my God. look at the guitar!". 

In earlier albums, the lead guitar is mostly mixed down in 
the track, aside from such exceptions as the bizarre, thrashy 
“Ronnie, Talk to Russia”, and otherwise has maintained a 
Prince-signature of short, cyclical strokes, most recognisably 
in "Kiss". Purple Rain saw the first real solo outings, in the 
title track and the rocky, dirty “Darlin’ Nikki”. But it’s often 
in the more recent and the tighter, brassless work - in terms of 
recording — that the guitar has been particularly forefronted. 
In Part Three of the 18-minute remix of “The Scandalous Sex 
Suite", for example, he delivers a classic two-minute rock solo, 
searching for what he wants to say and ‘failing’, taking a break 
and returning with another half minute of self-critical, angry 
guitar work. 

In response to a Hendrix comparison in 1985 he cold Rolling 
Stone that his greatest influence would be the likes of Santana — 
a “prettier” sound. But while Hendrix comparisons may still 
be off the mark, an electric, ’uglier’ guitar latent in earlier 
tracks is what's coming through in more recent arrangements. 

A live club excursion in ’89 with the Lovesexy group saw 
Prince and band jamming on an introductory instrumental in a 
way that no other band categorised as ‘rock’ rather chan ‘jazz’ 
could do, with enormous musical capability. Again, Prince 
mashes it down with an electric sound in an almost old- 
feshioned style for a modern end: “You’ve got to understand 
that there’s only so much you can do on an electric guitar," he 


told Rolling Stone. 
sound like something 
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one. This is more apparent in smaller club shows than in the 
rehearsed arena concerts. A shout of “Michael B” warns the 
band of an upcoming change which they watch for without 
knowing 3^ac it’s to be. Or another idiosyncratic call instructs 



the soft-focus of 'semi-autobiographical' B-movie slush and 
half-lies in early interviews (before the interviews stopped 
completely). 

So to get it out of the way, the music comes from the 
first-born son of John L Nelson (then about 40, black, a 
pianist with the Prince Rogers jazz trio) and Mattie Shaw 
(around 15 years his junior, a singer with the band and of a 
more obviously mixed heritage of black, white, Native 
American) who split up ten years later and not ten years before 
their son (Prince Rogers, after the trio) would complain to the 
local Minneapolis paper that it was hard getting the breaks. 

Themes and methods would nevertheless take shape, in 
collaboration back then with friend Andre Cymone, now 
producer of Jody Watley and others, who claims more 
contribution than he’s credited with. The new album Di¬ 
amonds And Pearls, released later this month, comes after more 
than a decade of successful work that began to really crystallize 
with Dirty Mind, the third record for Warner Brothers. 

Dirty Mind was released in 1980, the very start of the decade 
over which Prince would frequently be cited as holding pop 
court. Its sexual theme. Prince’s self-referential view on race 
and his conscious efforts to break down the music industry’s 
own racial lineaments (Matt Fink, the longest serving of 
Prince cohorts, has spoken of auditioning for the Dirty Mind 
album and band, which was consciously split 50/50 between 
black and white) would be explored side by side in the early 
part of his career. Prince's is not the sex of the ubiquitous 
pop-star dry-humping the microphone, not merely the sexual¬ 
ity which drives a dance beat. With Prince sex is wet. Even at 
its plainest it can be funny, but its driving force is metaphor: 
sex is relationships stripped bare — as in both butt-naked and 
naked emotions. To him, it seems, "Dance Music Sex Ro¬ 
mance", a track from the 1982 album 1999, are all one thing: 
sex is romance, sex is music, sex is dance. And recently, that 
one thing would add up to God. 

Where does all this happen? In "Uptown" — a track whose 
title was a community in his mind, where there was the 
freedom to express himself, free from definitions of race and 
sexuality, free from politicians or war. Dirty Mind was 
recorded, according to the sleeve, "somewhere in Uptown", 
and he adopted the latter title to refer to his audience. 

Currently, Prince has presented a New Power Generation, a 
sort of combination of “Uptown" and “Paisley Park" (a track 
from Around The World In A Day and the adopted name of 
Prince’s studio and label). The former is a secular song, while 
the latter presents a spiritual "place in the heart", the two sides 
of the same coin. God has entered the equation. 

More importantly, though, the combination of sex and love 
in a multi-sexual, multi-racial community presaged the late- 
80s Ecstasy and Acid raves and happy faces by several years — 
though with Prince, all you need to achieve the freedom is an 
attitude, not a drug ("I'd rather drink six razor blades from a 
paper cup", is his response to the offer of Ecstasy in “The 
Future", from the Batman album). Besides, the music’s a damn 
sight better. Expect peace and love but no hippy references — 


it’s too slick, hip and sharp for hippiedom. 

His New Power Soul first appeared in 1989’s Lovesexy in 
open-armed response to the previous The Black Album, the 
notorious new-hard-funk record which he had withdrawn from 
release at the very last moment, citing later that it was 
inspired more by the Devil (Spooky Electric) than by God 
(Lovesexy). The Black Album was made, under the working 
title of The Funk Bible, to prove. Prince says, his funk 
credentials - though why, after the extraordinary Sign 0 The 
Times tour, anyone should have been demanding that of him is 
beyond me — and possibly, in its final pressing as The Black 
Album, to prove his ‘blackness’ against his questioning of racial 
roles. In the end, he withdrew the album, because he didn’t 
have to prove it. Despite early digs at his blackness by the likes 
of Rick James, the bottom line is that Prince has always played 
essentially ‘black’ music, even with its many sources . . . 

"Prince has assimilated some of my harmonies, which, because they 
come out of my guitar tunings, is peculiar. A lot of the time my chords 
depict complex emotions - font's weird chords." }on\ Mitchell 

...Of which Joni is one. Acknowledged by a thanks 
to a certain Joni on Dirty Mind, and an incorporation into 
"Dorothy Parker", she's a favourite quoted source of inspira¬ 
tion for Prince. Out of the rest — jazz, funk, blues, rock, 
gospel, pop, dance, James Brown, Miles Davis, Funkadelic, 
Mahler — most of Prince’s stuff is still recognisably Prince in 
a recognisably black and funky background. 

Geminis both. Prince and Miles share a mutual admiration. 
Prince wrote (and withdrew) a track for Tutu, and positioned 
Miles’s You're Under Arrest as prominently mid-screen as 
possible in his movie Under The Cherry Moan\ they shared a 
New Year stage together at Paisley Park and recorded together 
on Chaka Khan’s CK. And there’s talk again of Prince playing 
on the next Miles album, which should convince those punters 
overheard declaring that they enjoyed Miles before "he did his 
disco stuff that they’re right to condemn him. As Miles has 
said, “Anyone who wants to go back to the past, they’re too 
scared to live in the present . . . Jazz is dead, goddammit.” 
(Prince in “All The Critics Love U In New York": "It's time for 
a new directionllt's time for jazz to die".) 

Although I still consider The Black Album to be one of 
Prince’s best recordings, with its edge-of-the-abyss anger and 
oh-so-tight arrangements (which he would embrace again with 
a new band on the 1990 Nude tour); and though it’s still an 
essential part of his career, its un-Paisley sentiments and 
vengeful spirit (as in "The only good rapperlls one that's dead/0» 
it") were not in tune with his direction and he withdrew the 
record on the verge of release. 

The quick follow-up was Lotvsexy, his tribute to God, 
dance, rebirth, love and positivity. If The Black Album mas aho 
dark in mood, Loivsexy was his light at the end of the tunnel: 
the cover seeing him purely nude, reclining, coy hand on 
heart, among white orchids - though he obviously couldn’t 
resist a phallic stamen curling at his waist. 


"He's too smart for oar audience really. Too dangerous." Unidenri- 
fied Sun journalist. 

"Hell he's got it all.' Multimu.ucianship with a damned i>engeance 
. . . He's the Duke Ellington of the 80s" - Miles Davis on Prince 

B u T P K I N <: T. is as much a Duke for his band-leading 
capabilities as his keyboard playing. His broad abilities allow 
him to be at home solo in the studio or in co-ordinating a 
sizeable band - and he takes similar control over each. On 
Dirty Mind he showed that he could party ail by himself with 
the one-man “Party Up”, and he's continued to prove it since, 
through and beyond Batman's “Partyman”. His broad 
approach makes him both a minimalist and a maximalist, and 
one of the fascinating things is to see the constant ripping and 
re-wrapping of his music, from preview to album to live. 

Take a prime example, the initially undemonstrative song 
"Forever In My Life”. On the Sign 0 The Times album it’s a 
short, succinct and simple track, solo-produced and basically a 
love song - in its brief appearance, just one of the many 
satisfections on the record. Live - as witnessed in the Sign 0 
The Times movie — he kept the simple pulse (no more than nine 
beats on a drum machine) and emphasised his bluesy acoustic 
guitar accompaniment while the band give tambourine percus¬ 
sion support. It’s one of his skills to strip down to a basic beat, 
in this case holding it over several minutes without it losing its 

This bare-bones talent is one that repetitive dance-beat 
producers have rarely been able to perfect. (Perhaps James 
Brown is the only other comparable achiever.) But here as 
elsewhere Prince secures it by layers: percussion, harmonising, 
backing vocals. With the live “Forever In My Life” he then 
slips into "It”, a prayer to sex, shifting the song from album 
love song to live gospel-tinged praise (with a secuiar/heavenly 
mix), backed by a naked beat, embellished with hurting 
bluesy guitar and interrupted with organist Boni Boyer's 
classic female soul vocals. You can’t categorize that — except to 
say that, like the Brooklyn-based musicians of the jazz-briefed 
M-Base grouping, here is someone who knows and uses the 
history of American music. 

This live band is the same one that he took with him to 
Lovesexy (via The Black Album). They could be heard in one of 
their last shows on a club date, where Prince would again 
rework “Forever In My Life" into an urgent funk-rock, with 
the bass of the keyboards taking over the beat, the introduc¬ 
tion of live drums and his electric guitar improvisations 
talking back and fonh with chose of band member Miko’s. 

This band was seen as definitively ‘Prince’, although they 
only appeared in full on one officially-released album. Never¬ 
theless, they defined two tours and, like all Prince’s musicians, 
are capable beyond any arbitrary musical boundaries of funk or 
dance or rock. As a unit they were one of the most ‘jazz’- 
directed of bands. The Sign 0 The Times Tour in 1987 would 
see Prince leave the stage to the band’s instrumental blow-out 
on Charlie Parker's "Now’s The Time”, and in the dance jam 


of “Beautiful Night” Prince’s call for “A-Train” would bring a 
brief incursion from the Duke Ellington tune as a bridge. 

Lot'esexy — both tour and album — was a great example of his 
maximalist band work: layers of drum machine, kit drums, 
percussion, harmonising, backing vocals, lead vocals,' two 
guitars, bass, two keyboards, sax and trumpet - and on stage 
all choreographed in the round. His current line-up, largely 
introduced on the Nude tour (the 1990 outing, with the 
"Nude” referring to the comparatively sparse nature of the 
arrangements), sees’the brass of Eric Leeds and Atlanta Bliss 
dropped and Sheila E’s expansive drumming being replaced by 
a tighter, funkier sound from Michael Bland. 

Multi-musician he is, but out of the combined 
keyboard/guitar texture which defined what became known as 
the Minneapolis Sound he's probably best known and possibly 
most skilled as a guitar player. "Say hello to my little friend, the 
Blue Angel", he says in the remixed “I Wish U Heaven”, and 
gets the response, "Oh my God, look at the guitar!". 

In earlier albums, the lead guitar is mostly mixed down in 
the track, aside from such exceptions as the bizarre, thrashy 
"Ronnie, Talk to Russia", and otherwise has maintained a 
Prince-signature of short, cyclical strokes, most recognisably 
in “Kiss”. Purple Rain saw the first real solo outings, in the 
title track and the rocky, dirty "Darlin' Nikki”. But it’s often 
in the more recent and the tighter, brassless work — in terms of 
recording - that the guitar has been particularly forefronted. 
In Part Three of the 18-minute remix of “The Scandalous Sex 
Suite”, for example, he delivers a classic two-minute rock solo, 
searching for what he wants to say and ‘failing’, taking a break 
and returning with another half minute of self-critical, angry 

In response to a Hendrix comparison in 1985 he told Rolling 
Stone that his greatest influence would be the likes of Santana - 
a “prettier” sound. But while Hendrix comparisons may still 
be off the mark, an electric, 'uglier' guitar latent in earlier 
tracks is what's coming through in more recent arrangements. 

A live club excursion in '89 with the Lovesexy group saw 
Prince and band jamming on an introductory instrumental in a 
way that no other band categorised as ‘rock’ rather than ‘jazz’ 
could do, with enormous musical capability. Again, Prince 
mashes it down with an electric sound in an almost old- 
fashioned style for a modern end: "You’ve got to understand 
that there’s only so much you can do on an electric guitar,” he 
told Rolling Stone. "Lord knows I’ve tried to make a guitar 
sound like something new to myself” 

Prince's band has been used for stage presence, to create a 
live studio feel and, of course, to fulfil those songs written for a 
band. On stage you can often witness the control Prince holds 
— as a band-leader much more in the jazz sense than in the rock 
one. This is more apparent in smaller club shows than in the 
rehearsed arena concerts. A shout of "Michael B” warns the 
band of an upcoming change which they watch for without 
knowing what it’s to be. Or another idiosyncratic call instructs 







This year ... we expect to be no exception. 

Once again, we've produced what we think is the smartest, 
coolest T-shirt for the summer ahead. -We've chosen only the 
finest quality — 100% heavy-duty cotton, not the flimsy, 
easily-shrunk shirts others offer — and we've commissioned 
another beautiful illustration to go on it. This year's artist is 
Martin Chesterman and you can see the results of his 
handiwork above. 


White, or black, regular: £10.95 including p&p. 

White or black, long-sleeved: £14.95 including p&p. 
Overseas: please add an extra £1 for postage costs. 

USA prices: regular $18, long-sleeved $26 (inc p&p) 

Remember: we're doing only one, limited run. But we do 
still have som stocks left. 

Send your order to: 

Wire T-Shirts, Units G&H, 115 Cleveland Street, London 
WIP 5PN. You can pay by cheque or credit card. 


Don't forget to tell us which shirt-colour you’d like! 

The shirts come in long sleeves or short and in black (with 
white design) or white (with colour design). They identify you 


Wire shirts. We cut the cloth and you cut a dash. 
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triumphed: the grid of the classical score - 
both metric and harmonic - was respected 


themselves" - this recalls to mind Kliban’s 
cartoon of Beethoven composing himself, bur 


triguing Mirabai Sonp (as has soprano Dawn 
Upshaw, on Nonesuch 79187). and seems 
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"meddling". (He reports chat Stockhausen 

no emotional messages, no goals in this 
music: just patterns, repeated, extended, 
slightly varied, played against each other, 
occasionally synchronised. An aural mandala. 

\(^hy Patterns? Crippled Symmetry is my 
favourite of these CDs because I like the mix 


je hypnosis, wafting you away in 
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“Junior (bass-player Levi) rumble, Minneapolis style”. Or 
general reworking calls instruct — "put the snare in”, “turn 
that organ down" etc. And in a live "Still Would Stand All 
Time", he shouts "What fool’s singing ‘will? It’s 'would!' ‘Still 
Would Stand Ail Time’!" 

Jimmy Jam, Iceyboardist with the Prince-produced The 
Time and himself Minneapolis-based producer of the likes of 
Janet Jackson, described in Niusician magazine Princes de¬ 
right hand in the bass line of the keyboards. Prince would say, 
"No hands can be lazy”. After more rehearsal to accommodate 

Everybody’s got to have a harmony part.” More rehearsal 
would follow, then he would follow with, "OK, where’s the 
choreography? You guys got to be steppin’ ”! 

■‘A couple of hard rehearsals later," Jam said, “I could do the 

Most recently we’ve heard Prince as pop musician, batman 

to achieve the dark side of the Batman philosophy. But if 
batman was too diffident - perhaps, like the movie, over- 
carefully produced — then maybe Grafitti bridge was unneces¬ 
sary. Just as he didn’t need to prove any funkiness with The 

philosophy with Grafitti bridge. 


"They’re finally getting it," Prince told 
Rolling Stone. Well, yes, but they could hardly fail. Those who 

love-through-sex, live-together-free-from-war-and-politicians 
and finally love-God and don't-do-drugs messages throughout 
his career had finally had it explained to them. 

But as Miles, again, has said, there’s always a little more to 
be heard from Prince. If it wasn’t necessarily to be found on 
the previous two albums, it was evident elsewhere, in remixes 
and live reworkings. If he’s not the leader in the pop world 
that he was in the 80s and the Minneapolis sound is now — why 

Joni Mitfhell has described him as a^eat assimilator, not 
innovator. But what’s crucial is that he’s not a museum 

away, as saxophonist Eric Leeds said, the imagery, and what 


est, for example, is still for me the song 

u to him "It’s alright" during "Forever In 
tovie Grafitti bridge saw him seemingly 
>r his work and aims, then he'll get it from 


it's alright. . . ’salright. . . ’salright. 



subscribe! 

. . . have you got soul? 



way - if you're a first-time subscriber to The Wire this month! 

Thanks to the kind auspices of Atlantic Records, we have a 
boxful of classic 60s soul reissues to GIVE AWAY to those 

August as new recruits to the inner circle of Wire people. 
Slip on your loafers and stroll over to choose one of these: 

Otis Redding Otis Blue 

The classic that defined the genre for a generation of mods - and you 
don't even need a parka! 

Sam And Dave Hold On, I’m Coming 

Devastating duets from the sharpest double-act in golden soul — cool! 


Otis Redding And Carla Thomas The King And Queen 
A right royal encounter betueen tun of the toughest throats in the 
business - low-down and laryngitic! 


Here's what you do; fill in the form with this issue. Write on 
the back either Otis Blue, Sam And Dave, Booker T or Otis And 
Carla, depending on your choice of record (CD only — sorry, 
vinyl diehards!) Send it, with the appropriate cheque or credit 
card number, to The Wire, Units G&H, 115 Cleveland 
Street, London Wl P 5PN. Your CD will follow - but please 
be patient as they have to be ordered up! 


This offer closes on Friday 26 July 1991. 


Booker T And The MG’s Green Onions 

Smokin' instrumental soul from Booker, Cropper and the cats ~ if you 

don't dig it, you must he a vegetable! The Wire * Green or not, we know our onions. 











the charts a.;.,.. 

extraordinary orbit of the world'i chart-topping music magazine. Why not s 




soul best sellers 


ten great exclamatory musicians 


1. Good Woman GLiJyi Knigh! (MCA) 

2. Different Lifestyles BeBc 6 CfCf Winans (Capitol) 

3. Wish I Could Find Another Le Rue (RCA) 


5. Can You Stop The Pain Peabo Bryson (Columbia) 

6. Louis Price Lnuis Price (Motown) 

10. Straight Down To Business Ready For The World (MCA) 






7. Stanley CT-OUCW. 



7. Dick Van Dyke 


9. Vincent Van Gogh 
10. Lorry Anderson 


opera best-sellers 


2. UBohemeBw<v»;(Karajan/Decca) 
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THE LABEL On A Bottle Of 
Jack Daniels Whiskey Is For Folks Who 
Aren’t Too Impressed By Labels. 

Our label, has always lacked colour, dating to when 
Jack Daniel sold whiskey in the crocks up above. 

You see, our founder said what went in his bottle was 
more important than what went on it. 

And we still say that at the Tennessee distillery today. 

If your interest lies in a truly smooth sippin’ whiskey, 
we recommend Jack Daniel’s. But if you like colourful labels, 
well there’s no shortage of brands to pick from. 


SMOOTH SIPPIN’ TENNESSEE ’WHISKEY 













POWAQQATSI LATE-NIGHT 
SPECIAL Sept 6 at 11pm 


ROYAL 

FESTIVAL HALL 

Waterloo London if! 

BOOKINGS 

071-9288800 

& usual agents 


A spectacular multi-media 
production-Philip Glass 
and his group play live the 
music to the epic films 
Koyaanisqatsi and 
Powaqqalsi,wlth the 
films projected onto 
the huae screen of the 


FIlMCONCiRTS 


Sept 



















